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American Nationalism 


GREAT nation must always be a remembering 
nation. It must derive nourishment from the 

deep sub-soil of its own history. In the case of the 
American Commonwealth the roots go deep; for with 
the exception of Switzerland ours is the oldest de- 
mocracy in the world. The seventeenth century, which 
witnessed the planting of the American colonies, was 
an age of unrest and migration. Men were just be- 
ginning to realize the nature of the opportunities 
which had been opened to them by the great voyages 
of discovery. Quite literally a new world lay before 
them for colonization. The story of their response is 
one of the most fascinating chapters in universal his- 
tory. It belongs to sacred as well as to secular his- 
tory, because many of the migrations which peopled 
America were of a religious character. The Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Puritans who followed them came 
for the most part as religious refugees. The Pilgrims 
described their voyage as undertaken “for the glory 
of God, for the honour of King and country, and for 
the advancement of the Christian faith.” The May- 
flower Compact, which has been described as the tap- 
root of representative government, was a religious 
document. The Huguenots who came to New Ro- 
chelle and elsewhere after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685 also came as religious refugees. 
They came as French Protestants, exiled on account 
of their faith. The Quakers came to Pennsylvania as 
religious refugees, to become here as elsewhere the 
spearhead of social reform, the apostles of the doc- 
trine of the “Inner Light” of conscience, and to en- 
rich our literature with names such as those of John 
Woolman and John Greenleaf Whittier—so with cer- 
tain other colonial migrations. To be an American it 
is not necessary to be a member of the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, or of the Order of Found- 
ers and Patriots, or of the Sons or Daughters of the 
American Revolution, but it is necessary to recapture 
the spirit of the Founding Fathers. In times to come 
there will be those who will be proud to trace their 
lineage to refugees of the present day who share that 


spirit. There are among us now scholars, scientists, 
physicians, poets who have fled the Totalitarian tyran- 
nies to become beacons of hope for the free land 
which they strengthen and enrich by their coming. 
For such as these the Statue of Liberty in the chief 
harbor of the new world still holds high its welcom- 
ing torch. 

And so, Nationalism, which has been perverted 
and degraded by ugly foreign ideologies to such an 
extent that the name has come to have dismal associa- 
tions abroad, may still retain for Americans its true 
meaning and be for us a thing not only sane but even 
sacred. It means for us devotion to the general wel- 
fare, to the good of the whole nation as distinguished 
from any exclusive class or caste or bloc or section in 
it. And it may mean for us a consciousness of a 
covenant relationship to God and of national mission 
in accordance with His will. 

That was undoubtedly what it meant to George 
Washington. It was as a nationalist that Washington 
pleaded with his own native State, Virginia, to forego 
certain great land-owning privileges in the then un- 
opened Near West for the benefit of the Federal 
Union. The generosity with which Virginia re- 
sponded to the appeal of her most honored son helped 
to make possible the Federation of the States. It was 
the nationalism of Washington which ensured the 
survival of the American Commonwealth during 
what John Fiske has described as “the critical period 
of United States history.” For several years after 
the war it seemed that the quarrels of the thirteen 
colonies about trade and about boundaries would 
undo everything that had been done to bring a nation 
into being. Congress was without a shred of execu- 


_ tive authority or of cohesive force at home and was 


despised abroad. The country was flooded with ir- 
redeemable paper money which produced a wild rush 
of speculation, and, as recently in Germany during 
the period of inflation, threatened to wipe out the 
middle classes and bring disaster to the poor. But the 
nationalism of Washington brought an end to the 








conditions of disorder by making possible the Federal 
Constitution. James Madison has often been called 
“the father of the Constitution.” George Washing- 
ton might be called its godfather. He prepared the 
way for it by the memorable letters which he wrote 
to patriotic citizens from his retreat at Mount Ver- 
non. He urged upon them the need of centralized 
Federal control. He presided over the Federal Con- 
vention, and although he spoke but little he kept the 
Convention to its purpose. He recalled them to it by 
words which have a religious import: “Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair: 
the event is in the hands of God.” 

American nationalism, when understood in this 
sense of devotion to the interests of the nation as a 
whole instead of the selfish pursuit of sectional ad- 
vantage, is almost as much needed now as it was at 
the beginning of our national history. If those sec- 
tions of our country or classes in our country which 
think they have little to gain from it and perhaps 
something to lose would follow the example of Vir- 
ginia in Washington’s day and think in terms of the 
general welfare, we should soon be well on our way 
toward that continued economic co-operation with the 
United Nations after the war which experts tell us is 
essential to a just and durable peace. Nationalism is 
no more in conflict with Christian ideals of world- 
wide fellowship than loyalty to family conflicts with 
duty towards the State. On the contrary, in a type 
of nationalism based as is ours upon the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition this is implied, and provides a 
mission and defines a goal. 

It is true that we have fallen far short of realizing 
to the full the implications of the tradition in which 
we stand. Our treatment of share-croppers, our at- 
titude toward racial problems, and many other trans- 
gressions witness against us. In particular, anti- 
Semitism has reared its ugly head here as in Europe. 
It should be trodden to death under the militant heel 
of American democracy for the toxic thing it is. 

But failures, though cause for contrition and re- 
pentance, are no cause for despair. They should 
rather bring a profound realization that religion and 
religion only can make democracy safe in a crucial 
time by undergirding it with spiritual sanctions. This 
realization should weld into moral and ethical unity 
the religious forces of our country, Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish, where ecclesiastical unity is not pos- 
sible. And it should lead to a revival of personal reli- 
gion and a turning of hearts toward Him who has 
guided us throughout our national history, and in 
whose guidance we can keep faith with the past and 
face the future with strong resolution. 


- & & 





The Anglo-Russian Pact 


N ORDER to appreciate the full importance of the 

new treaty between Britain and Russia and the 
implied understanding at which we as well as Britain 
have arrived with the Russians, it is necessary to 
consider the great peril to post-war reconstruction 
which this treaty has averted, as well as its immedi- 
ate usefulness in providing for a united and effective 
prosecution of the war. 

The peril which the treaty averted was common 
knowledge in inner circles some months ago when it 
became known that Russia was pressing Britain for 
immediate guarantees in regard to territorial con- 
cessions after the war. Russia not only demanded 
control of the Baltic states but also very generous 
territorial adjustments from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. The purpose of these demands was obviously 
to gain the largest possible measure of geographic 
security in the event that no system of mutual se- 
curity would be established in Europe or the world. 
The fact that Russia made the demands meant that 
she had no great confidence in the possibility of a 
genuine advance in international relations after the 
war. 

On the other hand such territorial concessions on 
the basis of traditional diplomacy would have made 
it extremely difficult to establish any genuine system 
of mutual security in the future. A treaty between 
Britain and Russia along the lines proposed by the 
Russians would have been the same type of secret 
commitment which did so much to frustrate the 
peace-makers after the last war. 

Though the British were not too inclined to grant 
the Russian demands they were also not in position 
to reject them; for the Russian determination to re- 
sist the Nazis at all cost had become a matter of life 
and death for Britain, and she could not afford any 
policy which might have imperiled the fateful com- 
radeship which history had established between the 
two nations. 


Cooperation of United States Necessary 


The only escape from the vicious circle could not 
be taken by Britain alone. It required the cooperation 
of the United States. For the one escape was a sys- 
tem of mutual guarantees which would convince 
Russia that she would not stand alone in the post-war 
world and that she would not have to fear conspira- 
cies directed against her. But American foreign pol- 
icy is subject to so many complications, including 
Senate control, that it is not possible for America to 
make international commitments as easily as Britain. 
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Furthermore American public opinion has not gone 
nearly as far as British opinion in welcoming Rus- 
sian cooperation and in regarding close collaboration 
with Russia as essential in the post-war period. 

For this reason it was a real stroke of statesman- 
ship to solve the problem by a treaty between Britain 
and Russia and by a subsequent visit of the Russian 
foreign minister to Washington through which he 
could be personally reassured about the general direc- 
tion of foreign policy in the United States. These 
reassurances were obviously given both in terms of 
the plans being made for the establishment of a sec- 
ond front in Europe and in terms of the general plans 
which the administration has in mind for a post-war 
settlement. 

A weakness in the arrangement is that the inde- 
pendence of the Baltic states is not specifically guar- 
anteed in the treaty. But the general satisfaction 
with which the exiled representatives of these states 
have welcomed the treaty, not to speak of the rejoic- 
ing of the Poles and the Czechs (whose project for 
a united foreign office, the Russians were reputedly 
opposing) proves that the Russians have obviously 
receded from their original demands. 


Positive Aspects of Treaty 


But the positive aspects of the treaty are even 
more important than the negative usefulness in 
avoiding dubious commitments. The treaty lays the 
foundations for genuine collaboration between three 
of the four great powers who must become the artifi- 
cers of the post-war world in the event of an Axis 
defeat; and there is no reason to assume that the 
fourth power, China, will not be ready for full co- 
operation. It relates the intimate comradeship of the 
war creatively to the post-war period. And it spe- 
cifically anticipates, rather than excludes, more far- 
reaching arrangements, including other nations, in 
the post-war settlement. 

The treaty, and the understandings which are im- 
plied in it, will make it harder, though of course not 
impossible, for America to renounce responsibility 
for world organization after the war. It moves the 
whole international situation a step closer to a genu- 
ine post-war reconstruction and to some kind of 
mutual system of international security. 

Naturally those who fear Russia or disapprove of 
her either because she is atheistic or communistic or 
totalitarian will not find so much satisfaction in the 
treaty ; and some of them may go a far way in trying 
to prevent America from following Britain’s course. 
It is to be hoped that the President will not make the 
mistake of some months ago when he sought to deny 
the totalitarian character of the Russian regime. Col- 
laboration with Russia is as necessary for a perma- 
nent peace after the war, as comradeship with her 


now is necessary for victory. But we must not im- 
agine that this end is achieved more readily by 
obscuring obvious and grave differences between our 
own and the Russian government and civilization. 
We do not all disapprove of the Russian civilization 
for the same reasons, nor always for equally good 
reasons. Opposition to Russia happens to have 
some of the same religious overtones which the es- 
pousal of the Russian cause by non-Russian com- 
munists reveals. This is the case because the commu- 
nism which has formed the new Russia is a kind of 
religion which has sought to achieve its ends in oppo- 
sition to the western Christian culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

It is idle to obscure the differences between us ; and 
equally idle to deny that some of the emotion with 
which anti-Russianism is charged springs from an 
uneasy conscience about the social injustices which 
still prevail in our western world and which Russia 
challenges, even though her alternatives to our eco- 
nomic life have aggravated, rather than abolished, 
some injustices. 

We will have to learn that there is little possibility 
of building a world order upon an absolutely com- 
mon culture. The organization of a world order will 
test man’s capacity for tolerance with an ultimate 
test; for we will have to learn to live and work with 
peoples and nations who base their life on different 
presuppositions than our own. There must of course 
be some common denominator for such a world 
order. A totalitarianism which denies every idea of 
mutual rights and obligations can obviously not be 
fitted into a constitutional scheme. But the very fact 
that Russia was ready to disavow territorial de- 
mands, when it became apparent that she could gain 
security without winning them, proves that, whatever 
the similarities between non-democratic governments, 
there are also important differences. Russia is not 
imperialistic by presupposition. She may be as im- 
perialistic as the rest of us are, in the sense that she 
cannot view the international scene from an im- 
partial perspective. But she has no creed which com- 
mits her to a predatory relationship with other na- 
tions. And even the spiritual imperialism of her com- 
munist faith may be a spent force. If it is not dead, 
this treaty may kill it. 

R. N. 





Many hundreds of readers have sent us thousands of 
names of prospective readers to whom we have sent sam- 
ple copies of our journal and the response from them has 
been most encouraging. We express our renewed grati- 
tude to our subscribers for this service and also for the 
generous words about our magazine which accompanied 
the lists sent us. We have been unable to acknowledge 
the letters personally because of our limited facilities. 











The Church and the War 


DONALD H. STEWART 


NE cannot be at all sure that many Christians— 

and this includes the ministry—in the churches 
yet comprehend significantly the import of the war 
in its meaning either as judgment now or as the 
power which under Providence will, after the war, 
bring about a change of living methods both individ- 
ually and nationally. If isolationism can mean “busi- 
ness as usual,” it is quite conceivable that even inter- 
ventionism may intend that we shall later go on “just 
as we did before!” This means that neither one 
really discerns the spiritual issues of the fight now 
going on. 

Some congregations have taken to singing “God 
Bless America” as if God owed America some kind 
of debt, or else as if the Gospel were “for God so 
loved America” or “God so loved the Democracies.” 
It isn’t the song, it is the singers that need watching. 
Lest the spirit which both the tune and the words of 
this song shall beget become that of an insufferable 
piousness, the Church must be quite firm about some 
discomforting truths. First, God cannot bless America 
unless she repents. We can cease being isolationists 
only when we realize that forsaking political isola- 
tionism is not enough. We must forsake the hypoc- 
risy of moral isolationism. Sin and its fruits are a 
family catastrophe—no one has a monopoly; and by 
the same token none are exempted from the guilt of 
their share in this dark tragedy in the family of na- 
tions. 

The Church’s first imperative is to scotch the ec- 
clesiastical blessing of the scape-goat theory. Both 
the immediacy and the treachery of the national 
wound have instilled a hatred that is likely to blind 
us to the whole issue and bearing of evil’s antecedent 
to Pearl Harbor. But the abstraction of the post 
Pearl Harbor world from its concrete and causal re- 
lations in the context of a long history before that 
event can only succeed in both distorting the facts 
and in confounding our judgments as to present and 
future actions. We are growing familiar with the 
oft-repeated rehearsal of the features of the foe from 
whom we are so unqualifiedly distinguished. We rep- 
resent Culture but our foes are the Barbarians. We 
are the lovers of Freedom, they are the believers in 
Slavery. We are the children of Light, they are the 
imps of Darkness. We are the Christians who be- 
lieve in God while they are the Nihilists. Thus it 
goes. We are not saying, let it be clearly understood, 
that there is no difference between the Democracies 
and the Totalitarian Powers. We do emphatically 
affirm that the Church cannot allow the differences 
between the evils in history (which she must recog- 


nize) to be treated as though these relative distinc- 
tions were synonymous with the absolute distinction 
between good and evil. The above distinctions are 
too absolute to be either healthy or truthful. They 
are bad theology and produce the self-righteous 
Pharisee. They are also bad politics for nothing can 
be calculated to sabotage so certainly the post-war 
peace than the establishment in the mind of the 
United Nations that we are the “Good” Boys who 
must somehow sit on the “Bad” little Boys. Repent- 
ance can alone forestall this for its spirit alone stands 
properly under the sober realization that “there is 
none righteous—no not one; not even the Israel of 
Democracy.” 

We of the Democracies are not God’s favorites. 
God smashed the spurious gospel of “God so loved 
the Jew” for Paul and we can be sure we shall be no 
exception. The too prevalent spirit of complacency 
(which is apt to grow still more if victory comes to 
our arms), that we are the good saviours needs to 
hear the disturbing sacrament “not everyone that 
saith to me Lord, Lord; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father . . . he that is without sin let him cast 
the first stone.” The Church must confront Chris- 
tendom with the truth that though the gospel may 
comfort the afflicted it most assuredly will afflict the 
too comfortable. We need to be exceedingly careful 
in our talk about the “Christian Democracies” lest we 
conceal from ourselves the real values by which we 
do live. If we examine the roots of our individual- 
istic nationalism we shall find that actually our foes 
largely represent only a more developed form of a de- 
cadence which involves the whole of our secularized 
culture including the Democracies. It is in fact from 
the springboard of this truth of Democratic deca- 
dence that the whole revolution of the hour in various 
forms stems. 


Task of Local Church 


The local church and ministry have a large and 
most important task in contributing to a balanced 
piece of thinking by the Christian Community 
through keeping humble and sane our interpretations 
of the meaning of events in their full contexts during 
the war’s progress. Thus can the Church lay such 
foundations as are possible for the constructive spirit 
rather than a destructive one when the post-war 
settlement arrives. 

It is a difficult role. While recognizing the rele- 
vance of all resistance to oppression, the Church must 
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also and simultaneously set the struggles for relative 
justice in the larger framework of the judgment of 
God contained both in the events of the hour and in 
the Spirit which brings all human motives under the 
scrutiny of a righteousness, whose Cause transcends 
all the causes of every earthly Cesar. 

The Church, therefore, must lay bare the danger- 
ous highway to self-righteous blindness. She must 
show that in resisting the foe, which is right, we can 
be duped into thinking that he alone is the wrong- 
doer, which is false. She must reveal that this illu- 
sion will appear all the more plausible since the ante- 
cedent and more remote, and so, less obviously non- 
mutual acts of our own doing can be so easily for- 
gotten under the storm clouds of righteous indigna- 
tion over the admittedly more barbarous but also 
more recent sins of our enemies. Our forgetteries 
are too conveniently robust! 

The Church must not forget that in confronting 


the will to power of the foe with our counter power | 


to arrest the expansion of his tyrannic pretensions, 
we may be tricked into mistaking what is always a 
compound of the will to power and the demand for 
greater justice for the work of mere will to power 
alone. The lesson must be learned that in so far as 
the foe is impelled by the will to power, he must be 
resisted in the name of “justice.” In so far as there 
is a legitimate claim to a fairer share in the whole 
dimension of bread and butter, his contention must be 
listened to in the spirit of love which transcends mere 
human “justice.” The Christian Church alone can 
provide the insights and confront man with the 
power by which alone this can become possible. 
Christian faith alone gives a conception of God and 
an interpretation of Man that can stop the recurring 
fallacy whereby we keep on selecting the foe’s will to 
power and our righteous counterlimitation of that 
power as the sole and determining factors. This sort 
of reasoning always ends with the supine folly of 
“we are the judge, they are the judged.” But it is 
written, “judgment belongeth unto God.” This truth 
we sorely need to take to heart if we are ever going 
to overcome the nonsense which even some preachers 
are talking i.e., that patriotism and religion are syn- 
onymous. If we want to see what happens when this 
emasculating equation takes place then look at the 
Nazi and Shinto expositions and you have it. There 
the State and the Church are one because patriotism 
and religion are synonymous. Its meaning is simple 
but devastating. There is in fact no Church, no ec- 
clesia. Wherever patriotism and religion are con- 
ceived as synonymous, the horizontal world of Cesar 
has usurped the vertical role of God and the whole 
sense of judgment has gone. Patriotism may approve 
of ends that are consonant with religion but patri- 
otism can never be itself true religion. “This nation 
under God” is both good theology and good politics. 


Only the obedience to the discernment that the State 
and patriotism are subordinate to the constraints of 
the Spirit, that the two may agree but are never iden- 
tical, only this can lead us to a healthy repentance and 
preserve us as a nation from the blasphemous attempt 
to stand above the sins of the history in which we are 
involved. 

The Church must proclaim in full the stern mean- 
ing of the events of the hour as the acts of God in 
human history. History is always the revelation of 
the meaning of human freedom in terms of the 
righteousness and love of God. The collapse of the 
pre-war structure is the Divine handwriting upon the 
walls of our time in words which plainly read “No 
Thoroughfare.” They are the moral contradiction 
and the Divine judgment upon the attempt of a secu- 
lar and superficial civilization to erect a counterfeit 
structure of community which in fact was a denial 
of the spiritual laws of mutual conduct upon which 
community can alone be based. The interpretation 
the Church knows. It is as old as Amos: “I will set 
a plumbline in the midst of my people . . . and the 
high places shall be desolate and the sanctuaries . . 
shall be laid waste.” We cannot pull the plumbline 
out of plumb. We have tried an experiment on the 
universe and we now have our answer in terms of the 
nature of the universe. The answer is a thundering 
“No.” A moral order cannot support and nourish an 
immoral civilization. After all, the breakdown of the 
visible structure is the revelation of the inviolable 
nature of the invisible order of Spirit. This then, we 
suggest, is the great and foremost function of the 
churches in America. To awaken the communities in 
which they are set to the truth that God can bless 
only the contrite. But that contrition can obtain only 
where we recognize that the stern hand of God has 
been stretched out to us as well as to our foes. Only 
the humble spirit of the sinner confronted with the 
realization of his own sinfulness can overcome the 
cleavage created by the division between the “good” 
and the “naughty.” Only as this chastened repent- 
ance can temper the post-war tempers, can we hope 
that the peace will not be sabotaged again in a 
generation. 


End of Absolute Sovereignty of Nations 


Again, the local church must awaken the Christian 
conscience and through it seek to fertilize the secular 
mind with the truth that we stand at the end of the 
era of the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of na- 
tions. Its fictitious and spurious nature has been 
manifest throughout the precarious life of interna- 
tional politics and treaty making. Its utter non-sense 
is placarded most blatantly in the present tempestu- 
ous hour. Nation A says “I am sovereign and ab- 
solutely autonomous. None shall cause me to do 





what I do not wish to do.” Then nations B, C, and D 
arm, make treaties and in various ways lead to the 
final coercion that imposes upon the erstwhile sov- 
ereignty of nation A the obligation to arm regardless 
of her desires. Sovereignty vanishes. In fact it never 
was. The Church must keep scrupulously clear the 
equal condemnation of an isolationism that would 
amputate itself from the limitation of its desires 
which the life of a responsible community imposes 
upon it, and of that type of interventionism which 
enters the fight simply to see that “our way of life” 
shall go on (by which is meant that our hold upon the 
economic levers of the world’s raw materials and 
markets shall continue after the war without molesta- 
tion or modification). Both are attempts to preserve 
an irresponsible freedom, and both are destined to 
failure in a world where all existence is existence 
within responsibility and not apart from it. All our 
international conferences have broken upon this the- 
ory of sovereignty. Each national delegate has gone 
not to give but to get. He has been commissioned to 
limit other nationals and their status, but his own, no. 
But no adjustment has been possible in a world of 
individualistic nationalism. When the possessors 
have felt like making concessions only the anarchism 
and the will to power has been awakened anew in the 
hearts of those nations to whom the concession is a 
removal of previous limitations. Thus, in a world of 
discrete national sovereignties the will to sacrifice at 
all has been lacking precisely because there has been 
no admission of a universal law transcending the in- 
dividual nations as such. International conferences 
have thus been re duced to the hunt for some formula 
which will hide from the world the fact that in truth 
nothing has been transacted at all. 

After all, it is not surprising when delegates have 
been forced to leave their minds at home before con- 
vening that the results of the conference should be 
simply political abortions. The Church must be clear. 
God cannot bless America unless she forsakes the 
habit, like the prodigal, of demanding that portion of 
the world’s goods which belong, as she thinks, to her 
and then taking her prodigal departure from the 
home of national responsibility in the community of 
nations. The world of politics is rooted at last in the 
life of Spirit and the Church must seek to create a 
growing company of those who will see that when the 
national gamblers sit down at a table in the interests 
of a greater justice, the greater sacrifices will have to 
come from those who now hold the greater bag of the 
world’s markets and resources; that in a world which 
is a living organism and not a mere juxtaposition of 
independent and atomic national units, our only hope 
lies in the passage from the world of treaties where 
each seeks individually, and as a law to himself, to 
outwit the others to that stabler world of interna- 
tional law where each nation’s rights and obligations 


are subject to a Law which transcends each particular 
nation. 


“Thou Shalt Not Seek Something for Nothing” 


Again the Church can preach the eleventh com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not seek something for noth- 
ing,” with real point to it. The dangerous use in glib 
and parrotlike ways of the word “Freedom” needs 
careful attention. It is simply taking God’s name in 
vain for the Christian to pray God’s blessing upon a 
generation which seems so largely to think that the 
freedoms which it seeks are simply the absence of 
limitations upon its undisciplined desires. We are a 
generation of bargain hunters. We have been brought 
up erroneously to believe that we can have the fruits 
of life without rendering the work upon which the 
fruit rests. We have forgotten that freedom is not a 
vacation but a vocation. A false liberalism has initi- 
ated a foolishly stupid and a wickedly sinful trust in 
the automatic nature of freedom. So has our super- 
ficial age mechanized even the functions of the spirit! 
We hear a lot about the freedom for which we fight 
but we hear all too little about the discipline upon 
which freedom rests. We are exhorted to contend 
for our political rights, but what about our political 
responsibilities? The clamor goes up for economic 
rights but not much is heard about the commensurate 
economic responsibilities. Freedom, it seems, has in 
fact become a spurious one, a sort of cloak for the 
license which insists upon the right to do as it pleases. 
The concrete freedom where the freedom of choice is 
exercised within the limits imposed upon it by the 
rights and lives of other nations, this living freedom 
has given way to the atomic and pulverized world of 
abstract and therefore unreal existence. The nation’s 
freedom, as the individual’s, consists not in doing as 
it pleases but in so using its freedom of choice that it 
chooses as far as possible the authentic and mutual 
deed in the light of the international and social good. 
What we have now is a moment in History when a 
Freedom that has had all too little to do with Disci- 
pline has been answered by a Discipline that has de- 
termined to have nothing to do with Freedom. Both 
are false and over both stands the handwriting 
“Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.” 

These three things then the Church must and can 
do. She must keep plain and mordant the discern- 
ment of God’s judgment upon both the Democracies 
and the Totalitarian powers. She must make plain 
the spiritual basis for the imperative to abolish the 
fiction of the sovereignty of nations. Without minc- 
ing words she must preach the doctrine that Freedom 
is a noble and disciplined life where the will to power 
of each is limited by the rights of others, that Free- 
dom is life in responsibility and not existence with- 
out limits. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


The Supreme Court on Religious Liberty 


In a memorable 5 to 4 decision the Supreme Court has 
upheld the right of local communities to tax colporteurs 
and tract distributors. The case grew out of a law in 
Alabama which levied a fee of $5.00 from transient book 
agents, a provision for a peddler’s license of $25 a month 
in Fort Smith, Arkansas, and a quarterly license fee of 
$25 for transient merchants at Casa Grande, Arizona. 
All of these restrictions upon tract peddling were in- 
tended to restrict the religious propaganda of the Jehova 
Witnesses. 

The majority of the Supreme Court declared that “the 
courts are competent to adjudge the acts men do under the 
color of a constitutional right, such as that of freedom of 
speech, or of the press or of the free exercise of reli- 
gion, and to determine whether the claimed right is 
limited by other recognized powers, equally precious to 
mankind.” These other powers in this case are obviously 
the power of local communities to impose taxes. The de- 
cision added that “when proponents of religious or social 
theories use ordinary commercial methods of sales of 
articles to raise propaganda funds, it is a natural and 
proper exercise of the power of the state to charge rea- 
sonable fees for the privilege of canvassing.” 

A significant feature of the decision is the dissenting 
opinion written by Chief Justice Stone and concurred in 
by Justices Murphy, Douglas, and Black. This dissent- 
ing opinion raises the minority of one in a similar case 
to a minority of four; and the justices who changed their 
minds went out of their way to recant their previous con- 
viction. They say: “Since we joined in the opinion of 
the Gobitis (flag salute) case, we think it is an appro- 
priate occasion to state that we now believe that it was 
also wrongly decided.” 

The court minority declares that “if the present taxes 
laid in small communities upon peripatetic religious 
propagandists, are to be sustained, a way has been found 
for the effective suppression of speech and press and 
religion, despite constitutional guarantees.” It compares 
these taxes with the “stamp taxes which so successfully 
curtailed the dissemination of ideas by eighteenth-cen- 
tury newspapers and pamphleteers and which were a 
moving cause of the American revolution.” 

The case is obviously one in which the decision could 
fall one way or the other by a hair’s breadth. The laws 
upheld by the court decision are not ostensibly intended 
to curb freedom of speech and do not do so, in fact, if the 
propagandists have the resources to pay the tax. But no 
one has denied that the laws, whatever their ostensible 
purpose, were in fact intended to curb the propaganda of 
a particular sect. For this reason the precious right of 
religious liberty would have achieved a new safeguard if 
the decision of the court had been according to the opin- 
ion of the dissenting judges. It would have been particu- 
larly helpful to have such a decision involving an un- 
popular sect. 

One may be grateful, however, that the custom of Su- 
preme Court decisions provides for the public expression 


of dissenting opinions. Such dissenting opinions have 
frequently made history; and it may be so in this case. 
The two decisions of the Supreme Court involving the 
Jehova Witnesses, and the increase of the court minority 
from one to four, reveals how scrupulously the court con- 
siders the basic constitutional liberties, even though all 
decisions involving them are arbitrary to a certain de- 
gree; for any decision which determines which of two 
competing constitutional rights shall prevail, is slightly 
arbitrary. 


Prayers in Norway 


On Pentecost Sunday (May 24th) prayers were said 
in all Norwegian churches for Bishop Berggrav and for 
the arrested teachers now doing hard labor at Kirkenes. 
. . . On the same day police entered Roa Church near 
Oslo and arrested Pastor Riise Hansen just as he was 
entering the sacristy; the service was suspended and the 
congregation sent home; the minister, wearing full vest- 
ments, was taken away in a police patrol; he was held 
under “house arrest” (like Berggrav) for several days, 
but has now been released. . . . A number of other pas- 
tors were also brought to police headquarters for ques- 
tioning on May 24... . One pastor, prohibited from 
preaching in his church, posted a notice on the door that 
the service would be held a half-hour later than the usual 
time at another place, and so it was; apparently police 
did not dare to interfere. ... Only 60 of Norway’s 
more than 1100 pastors have maintained connections 
with the Quisling Government; marriage and other 
churchly functions are now to a great extent handled by 
civil authorities. 


Spanish Bishop Opposes Nazis 


Bishop Garcia, Spanish Catholic bishop of the prov- 
ince of Burgos, has published a long pastoral letter, re- 
cently translated by the Catholic Newsletter of Britain, 
in which the increasing Nazi propaganda in Spain is 
countered by very strong statements. The Bishop quotes 
papal encyclicals and the Fulda pastoral of the German 
bishops to prove that Nazism is as dangerous to the 
Catholic faith as Communism. The Bishop asks if the 
Nazis persecute the church when they are preoccupied 
with the burdens of war, “what would they not do if 
they had their hands completely free?” He declares that 
the recent Nazi book “Gott und Volk” contains “mon- 
strous social, moral, religious, and political ideas.” The 
pastoral is the first strong anti-Nazi Catholic statement 
in Spain. 


Racialism and Christianity in France 


For some time, secretly published and circulated 
pamphlets entitled Pamphlets of Christian Witness have 
been issued by Frenchmen in France for French people. 
The latest of these, entitled “The Racialists painted by 
themselves,” contains a survey of National Socialist race 
doctrines, on the basis of original documents by Hitler, 
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Rosenberg, and their interpreters, followed by Christian 
utterances, both Protestant and Catholic, clearly indicat- 
ing the incompatibility of racialism with the Christian 
faith. The Protestant documents cited are a letter to the 
Churches from the Confessional Synod of the Prussian 
Church held at Dahlem in 1935, and a Manifesto of the 
Leaders of German Confessional Church published in 
1037. 

The introduction thus defines the aim of the series of 
pamphlets: “Our activity is entirely intended to defend 
the Christian faith; it is human and religious. It aims 
above all at providing an honest, solid, authentic docu- 
mentation; it seeks to inform consciences and awaken 
souls in face of one of the greatest perils that faith in 
Christ has ever had to undergo.” 

I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. 


Students’ Day of Prayer in Holland 


Since it proved impossible to hold the Day of Prayer 
for Students on the customary date in February, the Day 
was celebrated on March 25th in Amsterdam. The invi- 
tation was issued by the student pastors of the Univer- 
sity cities. It says: 

“In this period of great decisions and fundamental 
changes in the world’s life many will feel the need to 
bring together our common needs before God. In doing 
so we want to remember especially the students in other 
countries who go through great trials and pray for our- 
selves that we may be faithful and persevering in a con- 
stantly new obedience to our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘We 
glory in tribulation also: knowing that tribulation work- 
eth patience; and patience, experience; and experience, 
hope’ (Rom. 5:3-4).” 

Some 400 to 500 students from various Dutch Uni- 
versities took part in the celebration of this Day of 
Prayer. 

I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. 
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Persecution of the Orthodox Church 


The following information concerning the situation of 
the Orthodox Church in Croatia has reached us from a 
Bulgarian source: 

In the present Croatian territory there are five million 
Roman Catholic Croats, and 1,800,000 Eastern Orthodox 
Serbs. These latter are now being persecuted in a most 
cruel manner. Of the Eastern Orthodox bishops one has 
been killed, several have been imprisoned, the others have 
been forced to leave the country. Of the Orthodox priests 
a considerable number have been assassinated, many have 
been imprisoned, the others have been thrown out of the 
country. Thus this large body of Eastern Orthodox is 
now without any pastoral guidance, and there are no 
longer any Orthodox religious services. It is counted 
that several hundred thousand Orthodox have become 
victims of the systematic persecution through imprison- 
ment, maltreatment, plunder, and that several tens of 
thousands have been killed. One of the officials of the 
Croatian State has formulated the purpose of this policy 
as the elimination of the Orthodox leadership, so that the 
rest without leaders can be catholicised, and so that 
within ten years Croatia will be a Catholic state... . 

Orthodox officials are being notified that in the Croa- 
tion State only those can remain in state of service who 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Certain Roman Catholic periodicals in Croatia approve 
this persecution. Thus the organ of the Archbishop of 
Sarajevo defends the use of “revolutionary methods” in 
“the service of truth, justice, and honesty,” and states 
that “it is a silly idea, unworthy of disciples of Christ, 
that the struggle against evil should be carried on in a 
noble manner and with gloves.” 

I. C. P. I. S. Geneva 


Evacuated Japanese Students 


According to the World Student Service Fund, 2400 
Japanese students on the west coast, most of them Ameri- 
can citizens, are affected by the evacuation order. Most 
of them are anxious to continue their studies. These stu- 
dents need both the opportunity of entering colleges and 
universities in other parts of the country, financial assist- 
ance, and help in finding jobs which will partially support 
them. 

A Student Relocation Committee has been organized 
on the west coast. Mr. Joseph Conrad is Secretary. The 
address is: 2031 Baker Street, San Francisco, Cal. You 
can help these young people by financial contributions 
through the committee and by finding openings for them 
in college communities. 


Many readers were good enough to respond to our re- 
quest for their opinion about the advisability of initialling 
our editorials so that the author could be identified. All 
those who have written us have expressed the preference 
for this policy and it will be accordingly followed in the 
future. 


1-4Author in This Issue 


Doctor Donald H. Stewart is Minister of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas. 
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